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American Political Ideals. By John Fiske : Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1911. Pp. lxxv+196. 

This volume contains the three lectures delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain in 1880 and published in 1885, together with an 
address given at Middletown, Conn., in 1900 and an introduction by 
John Spencer Clark. The apparent purpose of the first three lectures is 
to trace the evolution of American political ideals from the early Aryans 
and to show that through their potency the English-speaking peoples 
are destined to become the dominant factors of the world, and the 
efficient protagonists of international peace. The first lecture, entitled 
"The Town Meeting," gives a rather comprehensive account of the 
development of the principles of local self-government as evidenced 
in the progress of organized society, and reaches the conclusion that 
such principles are indispensable to the development of a strong and 
prosperous people. 

The subject of the second lecture is "The Federal Union." From 
the time of ancient Athens, the rivalry and incessant warfare between 
independent, adjacent, self-governing groups and the notable efforts at 
confederations are described. The problem of civilization was to 
secure the peace and strength of a unified federation without the sacri- 
fice of self-governing powers. The adoption of the federal constitution, 
with its consolidation of states of widely divergent interests into a 
permanent union where their interrelations are judiciously governed 
like those between individuals, demonstrated the value and pacific 
powers of federalism. In the last lecture of this series, entitled " Mani- 
fest Destiny," the propositions are made that the prime purpose of 
civilization is the abolition of war; that the preponderance of military 
strength is being gradually concentrated in the most pacific communities; 
that the English-speaking peoples will be able to maintain and increase 
their political and commercial prestige; and that their competition will 
compel European nations to put more capital and labor into industrial 
enterprise and less into preparation for war. This will be possible by 
adopting a federalism like that of the American states in which the com- 
bined force of all will constitute a permanent threat against any state 
that would dare to break the peace. Thus the strength of the most 
powerful nations, impelled by commercial motives, will be engaged in the 
cause of peace. 

The last address in the volume is "The Story of a New England 
Town," delivered in 1900. It is devoted to the history of Middletown, 
Conn., and is interwoven with abundant references to colonial history 
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and the analysis of the social, economic, and political conditions that 
shaped its development. 

The Introduction contains some biographical data concerning Dr. 
Fiske, analysis of the lectures from a standpoint of literary art, and an 
account of an unfinished address which Dr. Fiske was preparing at the 
time of his death. In this address, which was to have been delivered 
on the occasion of the millenial celebration in honor of King Alfred in 
1901, he intended to amplify his previous position regarding international 
peace, giving special attention to the acquisition of the Philippines and 
the tariff question. 

The addresses are replete with historical illustrations and original 
suggestions. The author views our political ideals as the inevitable 
product of social evolution. The masterly arrangement of his evidence, 
the clear and forceful diction, and the unwavering optimism tend to lead 
the reader to some happy anticipations that are scarcely justified by a 
more critical analysis. Although not always scientific, the volume has 
real value as an example of evolutionary philosophy applied to political 
history. 

Arnold B. Hall 

Madison, Wis. 

The Prevention of Destitution. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1911. 
The now famous Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission is 
continued and enforced in this radical yet thoroughly sane series of 
propositions. Relief does not prevent misery or crime; it is an opiate. 
The chief causes of destitution are sickness, inherited weakness, neglect 
of children, sweating, unemployment, insecurity of income. Poor relief, 
whether public or private, does not remove any of these causes; the 
Charity Organization Society and the penal features of the workhouse 
test have failed as truly as indiscriminate almsgiving. Apparently the 
American organizers of charity have come nearer to admitting this 
failure than their English colleagues; certainly of late our National 
Conference has rung the changes on this theme. We are about prepared 
to accept a vigorous policy including measures of public authority which 
will actually prevent sickness and not merely give hospital treatment to 
the destitute; which will require parents to feed and educate their chil- 
dren and help them if they are unable to perform their duty; which will 
make readjustments to avert unemployment and train the unemployable; 
which will segregate feeble-minded girls and women during the child- 



